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between humiliation and war. In this chaotic situation the eflEect of
local and temporary incidents is mingled with debate upon ele-
mentary and fundamental ideas of right.

Let us consider first the immediate case of Germany. The fron-
tiers of civilization were advanced to the Rhine and Danube two
thousand years ago, and for about half that time nearly all the vari-
ous Gennan-speaMng peoples have been members of Christendom.
Irrespective of its imperfect political union through the genius of
Bismarck within the memory of very old people still living, Ger-
man culture at its best has been a precious possession of us aJL The
world would be poorer, for instance, without Mozart and Goethe.
It is already the poorer for losing medieval Nuremburg and the
Romanesque churches of Hildesheim and Cologne. Americans of
Germanic blood are among the best citizens of the Republic. In our
armed forces names like Eisenhower, Nimitz, Spaatz, and Wede-
meyer leap to the eye. Why then the ferocity of the present divorce
between the Germans and the West?

The Prussian who has gone far in imposing his patterns of
thought and action upon the other Gennanies is capable of high
self-devotion. He has a sense of duty seldom equaled elsewhere.
Unhappily for himself and the world, his virtues are at the service
of a narrow, tribal patriotism. He considers only the interests of
Prussianized Germany without much trace of what the Declaration
of Independence called "a decent respect for the opinion of man-
kind." Lifting the matter from the JeflEersonian to the religious
plane, the Prussian is an extreme case of the prevalent modern dis-
ease of substituting one's country for God.

Other peoples are indeed nationalistic, but the Prussian is crudely
so. An Englishman accused of hypocrisy might reply that hypocrisy
is at least the homage that vice pays to virtue. He might also and
justly say that in the days of his greatest power his policy on the
whole was moderate. The Frenchman has a passion for general
ideas which have nothing to do with frontiers. The American con-
stantly tries to convince others by discussion with anyone who will
talk with Inm. Even the ancient Romans who blotted out Carthage
and Jerusalem owed their empire almost as much to policy as to
arms. They conquered the world, it is often said, by coming to the
aid of their allies. They had a gift for persuasion as well as for com-
pulsion, so that conquered peoples soon consented to their rule*